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Introduction 


“O Tama Uli” is a Samoan term meaning ‘“‘black boys’’. It is still 
used today for the old Melanesian men who were brought to Samoa | 
as plantation labourers during the German Administration and for 
their descendants who inherit the dark skin of their fathers. In 1975 
only six of the original Melanesian recruits were still alive in 
Samoa. Two of them were very old and ill. The remaining four were 
still living fairly active lives in retirement with their families. In 
late 1973 and early 1974, I conducted a series of interviews with 
these men, mainly concerning the circumstances of their 
recruitment, life on the _ plantations under the German 
Administration and the reasons they were never repatriated. In 

| April 1975 I spent a further three weeks in Samoa to find out more 
| about the later histories of the four men under the New Zealand | 
Administration and about their relations with the Samoan people. 

Most accounts of the Melanesian labour trade in Samoa during 
the second half of the nineteenth century, and the period between 
1900 and 1914 when Samoa was a German colony, have been 
compiled from European sources; official records, memoirs and 
diaries by European planters, traders and recruiters, ships logs, 

travellers tales and trading company records. The role generally 
i attributed to the Melanesians by scholars using these sources is 
| largely that of victims or at the best of passive participants, 
pinoua this picture has recently been revised by Corris, Firth and 

arr. 

The information supplied by my informants puts the role of 
Melanesian recruits into a more realistic perspective. Their 
testimonies cannot be considered to represent all of the 100,000 
Pacific Islanders (Corris, 1970) who were recruited as labourers in 
the nineteenth century, nor even of the approximately 7,000 who 
were taken to Samoa between 1870 and 1914. However, the overall 
similarity of their accounts despite the differences in their origins 
and personal histories suggests an accurate picture of life as 
recruits under German rule prior to 1914. There is also much in 
common in their stories with those of Solomon Islanders recruited 
for plantations in Fiji and Queensland as told to Peter Corris (1970) 
and Aduru Kuva 1974. 

In addition to the testimonies of the four old Melanesian men, I 
have referred to a number of other sources to gain a better 
understanding of conditions in Samoa during the pre-colonial 
consular era from 1840 to 1900, and the colonial period under 
Germany and then New Zealand from 1900 to 1962. These include 
published diaries and memoirs, newspapers and official records, 
historical analyses by contemporary writers and conversations 
about the recollections of elderly Samoans. Similar sources provided 
much background on the labour trade itself both on Samoa and 
other parts of the Pacific. 


Chapter 1 


The Plantation Industry in Western Samoa 


Missionaries and small traders introduced regular 
commercial trade to Samoa in the 1830s. The most valuable 
item the Samoans had to barter was coconut oil which was 
in demand abroad for use in soap and candle manufacture 
from 1840. The London Missionary Society evangelist George 
Turner (1861: 278) recorded that in 1858, £20,000 worth of 
coconut oil was exported in addition to minor commodities 
such as arrowroot starch. £34,000 worth of imported goods 
were brought to Samoa in the same year. Samoans prepared 
the oil by grating ripe coconut and leaving the pulp in old 
canoe hulls for two or three days in the sun. 

The oil was then strained off into bamboo containers for 
sale. At the trading posts it was collected in kegs for export 
to Europe where it arrived dirty, rancid and in need of 
refining. Samoans received one shilling per gallon of oil or 
bartered oil directly in exchange for manufactured goods 
such as cloth and steel. Coconut oil was also donated in large 
quantities as offerings to the church. 

During a series of civil wars amongst the Samoans from 
the 1850s, European interests acquired large tracts of 
Samoan land. Theodore Weber, the manager of the Hamburg 
based company Godeffroy and Sohn’s Samoa branch, was 
the first major participant and by 1872 his holdings totalled 
more than 25,000 acres (Gilson, 1970:340). In the 1860s Weber 


experimented with cotton production in response to a 
demand created by the disruption of cotton production in the 
southern states of United States of America by the civil war. 


About that time he pioneered a major innovation which 
was to revolutionize commercial planting in the tropics. This 
was the discovery that coconut meat scooped from the shell 
and dried, could be exported. On arrival in Europe, the oil 
could be extracted for use in many manufactured items 
while the residue was found to be a valuable cattle food. 
Weber’s innovation laid the way for the copra industry which 
was to become a major part of German enterprise in the 
Pacific. In addition to his commercial activities, Weber was 
appointed Germany’s consul in Samoa and in 1879 he forced 
the Samoans to accept a treaty in which German rights to 
the land he had acquired for his company were guaranteed 
(Firth, 1973:75). The treaty also gave Germany the right to 
import labourers, a practice which Godeffroy and Sohn had 
been engaged in since 1864. 


In 1884 Germany annexed north eastern New Guinea and 
the Western Solomons, giving German firms a privileged 
position for recruiting Melanesian labour in these areas, now 
clearly outside the jurisdiction of the British Western Pacific 
High Commission. In Samoa, this effectively gave Germans 
a monopoly on Melanesian labour. In 1900 Germany annexed 
the western portion of the Samoan archipelago which 
comprised the two main islands where German plantations 
were concentrated. The British abandoned their claims in 
Samoa in exchange for Germany’s withdrawal from Western 
Solomons. The assets of Godeffroy and Sohn had by this time 
been acquired by the Deutsche Handels and Plantagen 
Gesellschaft, (DHPG). This company’s domination of the 
colony was a result of its large land holdings and its 
monopoly on Melanesian labour. In German New Guinea, the 
firm was the fourth largest company, and was subordinate to 
its Samoan headquarters. It was based at Mioko in the Duke 
of York Islands, strategically positioned between the large, 
densely populated islands of New Britain and New Ireland. 
From here, the firm recruited for the Samoan plantations. 


The German governor of Western Samoa, Dr Wilhelm 
Solf, stood firmly behind the DHPG. He saw the firm as the 


Theodore Weber, the politician and 
entrepreneur of Godeffroy and Sohn 
— he invented the idea of shipping 


dried coconut meat or “copra” Dr William Solf, Governor of 
instead of coconut oil (Reidal, German Samoa, 1900 — 1912. 
1938). (Cyclopaedia of Samoa, 1911). 
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Apia in the 1980s. A Melanesian indentured servant stands behind the fence 


in the foreground. (From an untitled photograph album in the Mitchell 
Library of New South Wales — dated 1893). 
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mainstay of the colonial economy and was opposed to 
small-scale settlement by other Germans. Solf was hated by 
the small German planters who were not allowed to use 
Melanesian labour (Firth, 1973). Solf’s motive was to protect 
the Samoan people from exploitation and from further land 
alienation and also to preserve their basic institutions, while 
giving the colony a solid economic foundation. Small settlers 
were notorious for their ambitions to acquire Samoan land 
and to devise means by which the Samoans could be forced 
to work for them. Solf was not prepared to allow this. 


“Of all German officials who served in the Pacific 
| colonies, he had the most developed philosophy of 
colonial rule. He saw it not as a ‘battering ram for the 
lusts of acquisition’ but as a ‘Kulturbringer’, and believed 
his real ‘metier’ in Samoa to be governing the Samoans 
and protecting Samoan culture from the depredation of 
boorish European settlers.” (Firth, 1973:243). 


| Solf considered that the climate and environment of 
Samoa had an ultimately degrading effect upon European 
settlers, and he worried about the evil effects of 
“Verkanakaern” (going native) upon the white race. 
i Although Solf respected Samoan culture, like most of his 
| generation, he regarded the Samoans as being an inferior 
race and he despised intermarriage between Samoans and 
Europeans (Solf: 1907). He strongly supported the DHPG 
because, like the German Colonial Administration it 
employed European staff and eventually repatriated them. 
The company plantations gave the Samoan colony a solid 
economic foundation and made it possible for Solf to resist 

settlement by European ‘‘small people’’ (Solf: 1907). 
Although Solf was as concerned for the welfare and 
dignity of the whites as he was for the Samoans, we can 
compare him to Sir Arthur Gordon who governed Fiji from 
1875 to 1880 and who protected Fijians from exploitation by 
allowing Indian labour to be imported to supplement the 
dwindling number of recruits from the Solomons and New 
Hebrides. Solf protected Samoans from exploitation by 
encouraging the exploitation of Melanesians and after 1903, 
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of Chinese. Chinese labour was available to all the smaller 
planters in German Samoa but the use of equally industrious 
Melanesians remained the sole prerogative of the DHPG. 


Chinese labour was more expensive and after 1908 it had 
consular protection. The Chinese consuls upheld the rights of 
coolies to freely select their employment and employer and 
saw that the law forbidding employers to flog or maltreat 
them was enforced. In contrast the Melanesians were 
completely without representation and were at the mercy of 
the DHPG. 


During German rule in Samoa, 1900-1914, Melanesian 
labourers were basically recruited from Bougainville, but 
some came from Malaita in the Solomon Islands, and the 
Bismarck Archipelago of New Guinea. The three main 
plantations operated by DHPG were on the north coast of 
Upolu at Mulifanua, Vaitele and Vailele. The company 
operated a store and central administrative offices at Sogi in 
Apia town. The Mulifanua estate was over 5,000 acres 
divided into seven management units ranging from 50 to 800 
acres each. In 1906, there were 3,600 acres planted, with 
copra yielding 1,400 tons in 1905. In that year the assets of 
the plantation also included 40 horses, 120 donkeys (used to 
carry coconuts) 2,100 head of cattle and 500 calves. The 
labour force of the plantation comprised 300 Melanesians and 
16 Chinese. The Vailele estate covered 2,312 acres of which in 
1906, 1,700 acres were planted with coconuts, 8 acres with 
cocoa, 30 acres with coffee and 27 acres with rubber. 650 
head of cattle as well as donkeys and horses were grazed 
under the coconut palms and on unplanted land. The estate 
also included a piggery, a flock of Java ‘‘hair’’ sheep which 
were being raised in the hope of obtaining wool as well as 
meat, and a poultry unit. 130 Melanesians were employed at 
Vailele in 1905 under the direction of four German overseers. 


The Vaitele estate comprised 3,000 acres, of which in 
1906, 1,800 acres were planted with coconuts and 300 acres 
with cocoa. Livestock in that year included 500 head of 
cattle, 40 horses and 42 donkeys. 130 Melanesians were 
employed and 30 Chinese. Each plantation had a manager, 
as well as overseers and the Mulifanua plantation employed 


The German Consulate in Apia. (Schmack, 1938) Below: The Samoan 
Government Faipule (Samoan chiefly representatives and advisors to the 
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a number of European artisans in the company carpentry, 
wheelwright and lathe shops (Cyclopaedia of Samoa, 1911). 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, a military 
expedition was despatched by New Zealand to take the 
Samoan colony from Germany in the name of the British 
Crown. The New Zealand Military administration which 
ruled Samoa, dismissed and interned all German officials 
but permitted German commercial and plantation companies 
to continue their operation pending the outcome of the war. 
This decision was taken because while the military 
authorities had neither the expertise nor the staff to operate 
these enterprises, they did not wish the economy of the 
colony to decline. No further recruiting took place. after 1914, 
probably due to the fact that Germans were strictly confined 
to their administrative areas and thus prevented from 
continuing to operate shipping between their colonies. In 1920 
New Zealand was awarded a ‘C’ class mandate over Western 
Samoa by the League of Nations. German plantations and 
assets were confiscated and German planters and employees 
deported. The plantations were first administered by a 
Board of Control as Crown Estates. In 1926 they were 
renamed New Zealand Reparation Estates. A general 
manager was appointed to run the plantations as a 
commercial venture under the authority of the Minister for 
Island Territories in Wellington (Fox and Cumberland, 
1962:245). When self government was granted in 1958, control 
of the plantations was transfered to thé Government of 
Western Samoa and given the name of Western Samoan 
Trust Estates Corporation. 

In 914 there were 877 Melanesian labourers on German 
plantations but in 1918 only 201 were still in Samoa (Keesing 
1934:355). In August, Colonel S. A. Pethebridge, the head of 
the Australian Military administration in German New 
Guinea reported that 198 DHPG labourers had been 
repatriated and that there were about 600 to come ( Rowley, 
1958:119-120). All contracts from German recruitment of 
Melanesians had expired by 1921, however 145 or 146 
Melanesians were still working on the plantations (Keesing, 
1934:360, Rowe, 1930:270). 


Chapter 2 


The Story of Tapusini Peni Maluana 


Tapusini calls himself a ‘“‘Buka boy’’. He was born on 
Nissan Island about thirty miles north-west of Buka and 
Bougainville islands. 

Tapusini made two trips to Samoa. After completing a 
contract of three years he was repatriated and after one or 
two years on his home island he decided to sign on again for 
Samoa. When he made out his contract the second time, he 
recalls seeing the British flag raised in Bougainville early in 
the voyage and also that the ship taking him to Samoa was 
escorted by a British naval vessel. On his arrival in Samoa 
he observed that British officials had taken over and some 
German officials were making preparations to leave. This 
indicates that he was recruited for the second time in 1914 
while Australia and New Zealand were in the process of 
taking over German New Guinea and Samoa. His initial 
contract therefore must have begun sometime in 1909. 

Tapusini thinks that he was about thirteen or fourteen 
years old when he first left home. His parents and relatives 
disapproved of him leaving but Tapusini had heard many 
attractive stories about life in Samoa from men in his village 
who had been there on contract. They told him that life was 
good on the plantations, that delicious food including fresh 
meat was given in abundance to plantation workers and that 
fine clothing such as Europeans wore was made available to 
them. Tapusini’s parents could not change their son’s mind 
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about leaving so they-came down to the beach to watch him 
sail away along with about twenty other recruits from his 
island. He remembers his contract being made out. The 
captain explained to each man that he would be away for 
three years after which he would be brought home with a 
box of highly prized trade goods as his pay. The captain 
wrote the name of each recruit after hearing his verbal 
agreement to the terms of the contract. The trip to Samoa 
was uneventful and pleasant, Tapusini said, except for the 
sad day on his first voyage when one of the recruits was 
buried at sea after he died from illness. 

On arriving in Samoa the recruits were lined up for 
inspection and for division into working parties. As was 
usual for young boys, Tapusini was sent as a domestic 
servant to the house of the German manager of Vailele 
plantation. His duties were gardening, looking after the 
horses and cart, and driving the manager and his wife to 
town. Tapusini liked his job because he got to see more of 
town and village life and of how Europeans in Samoa lived 
than most other plantation workers. Sometimes he made the 
trip to town twice a day. He recalls; “If the master wanted 
to go to town in the morning to do some business in the main 
office, I took him. Sometimes I had to wait around doing 
nothing while he drank beer. When he got drunk I took him 
home, then his wife would tell me to get ready to take her to 
town that afternoon.”’ 

Tapusini had a small house near his employer’s 
residence but’ he usually took his meals with the other 
plantation labourers. Sometimes the ‘missus’ gave him 
food. For three years, Tapusini had an easy and generally 
pleasant employment, he said, but sometimes he got lonely 
and asked to work on the plantation with the other boys from 
his island. His boss told him to keep his job as a servant. 


When his contract expired, he was reluctant to leave 
Samoa and after a year or so at home, during which time he 
took a wife, he decided to sign up again, leaving her behind. 
On his return he was given the same job on the same 
plantation. When the New Zealand administration took over 
five years later, his German boss was replaced by a New 
Zealander. Tapusini remarked that the new boss was better 
than the German one because he was much kinder to all the 
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boys and seldom punished them. Tapusini remembers that 
the Germans punished the plantation workers by flogging 
them with horse whips if they were considered to be lazy or 
disobedient. Another punishment Tapusini remembers was 
that of locking up workers in solitary confinement. 

In 1918 a world wide epidemic of pheumonic influenza 
reached Samoa due to the inefficiency of New Zealand’s 
military administration who failed to quarantine ships from 
infected ports. Tapusini recalls that it had terrible effects on 
the plantations. He said: 


“People who suffered did not seem really sick but 
complained of headaches and dizziness. They thought 
that they could cure themselves by putting their heads 
under a tap or in a stream. Some of them just died 
when they were going to the water and others died on 
the way back to their houses. I was not sick because my 
boss made me stay in the house away from the other 
workers.”’ 


Tapusini left his job as a servant sometime in the 1920s 
and joined the other labourers collecting coconuts on the 
plantation. Although this work was heavier and more 
routine, he was glad to be in the company of other 
Melanesians and to meet Samoans who were by that time 
being employed alongside Melanesians. Tapusini was due for 
repatriation in 1918. He is not clear about why he stayed but 
it seems that he was happy to remain in Samoa. Tapusini 
remained working as a plantation labourer at Vailele until 
his retirement in the early 1960s. 

When Tapusini left Nissan in 1914 he had not heard of 
any missionaries on his island. He knew that the Samoans 
were Christians but the Melanesians were not allowed to go 
to church because services were conducted in the village and 
the Germans forbade Melanesians to associate with 
Samoans. After 1918 New Zealand relaxed the rules and 
Tapusini, with some of his fellow workers began to attend 
the Catholic Church in Vailele village. Later, he joined the 
London Missionary Society church, because one of its pastors 
in the neighbouring village of Fagalii was conducting 
evening literacy classes. At present he is a member of the 
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Herr Helg, manager of the DHPG plantation, Mulifanua, Tapusini’s 
employer. (Cyclopaedia of Samoa, 1911) 


Below: The Tivoli Hotel, Apia in the early 1900s. Tapusini used to drive his 
employer here from Mulifanua by horse and buggy. (George Brown 
Collection, Mitchell Library of New South Wales) 
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Seventh Day Adventist Church because his oldest son 
became an active Seventh Day Adventist and converted the 
whole family. 

Tapusini first met his wife at the literacy classes. He 
had got himself a guitar and soon became so interested in 
music that he dropped the evening classes and formed a 
string band. The band included Samoan and Melanesian 
plantation workers with Tapusini as the leader. Soon the 
band became very popular and the Samoans would come in 
the evening to watch it practice. Tapusini recalls that the 
village girls who were sent by their parents to the evening 
literacy classes would sneak off to listen to his band instead. 
Tapusini’s wife was one of them and Tapusini said that after 
they had admired each other from a distance for some time, 
the girl wrote to him expressing interest and asking him to 
visit her family. This Tapusini did, and was given permission 
to court the girl. During his visits to her, the village girls 
would ask him to play the guitar. Apparently the Samoan 
girls found it a great novelty to dance to guitar music 
instead of the traditional accompaniment of singing and 
beating on a mat. She came to live with him some time in 
1922 and in 1923 she bore him a son. At this time Tapusini’s 
band was at the height of its popularity. They played at the 
social gatherings of the plantation labourers and were asked 
to entertain at a church opening at Fagalii, a great occasion 
by Samoan standards. The band had ten members .There 
were two ukuleles, five guitars, two mandolins and a base. 
Tapusini remembers playing at a big birthday celebration on 
the plantation to which the general manager of all the 
plantations was invited, along with many other Europeans. 

After Tapusini’s wife had given birth to several more 
children he left the band. They had ten children of which 
eight are living. All are married with the exception of his 
eldest son and youngest daughter. His second son has three 
children and four grandchildren, the third son has three 
legitimate and two illegitimate children and these three sons 
and their families live in the same household as Tapusini. 
His youngest son has two children but has separated from 
his wife and is living in New Zealand. 

Three of his daughters also live in New Zealand. One is 
married to an Australian and has two children, another is 
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married to a Maori and has eight children, the youngest is 
married. Another of Tapusini’s daughters is married to a 
Samoan and lives in the United States with their two 
children. His children are dutiful to their father and send 
him money; those living overseas visit him every few years 
and paid their parents’ fare to visit New Zealand and the 
United States to see the grandchildren. In 1968 Tapusini and 
his wife were persuaded by their oldest son to get 
respectably married in the Seventh Day Adventist church. 
Tapusini’s wife died in 1974 after my first interview with her. 

Tapusini lives with his children, grandchildren and great 
grandchildren on a large piece of land with about five 
traditionally styled Samoan houses arranged around a 
Samoan house of permanent materials. Tapusini sleeps in 
the central house. The houses stand on neatly cut lawns 
among trees and tidy flower gardens. The family’s standard 
of living is clearly high by Samoan standards. Tapusini said 
his family has a plantation on village land belonging to the 
family of one of his son’s wives. The men of his family work 
on it during the weekends. The land on which his household 
has built homes does not belong to them but seems to be part 
of Vailele plantation. It is not clear what, if any, rights 
Tapusini and his family have over it. 

Tapusini speaks Samoan well but with a Melanesian 
accent. His wife revealed that his nick-name on the 
plantation had been ‘‘Pugapuga’’, joking reference to 
Tapusini’s difficulty in pronouncing the sound ‘“‘f’’. The story 
is that Tapusini told his friends that he had eaten 
“pugapuga’”’ while visiting his wife’s family. This made 
them laugh because the right word is ‘‘fugafuga’”’ a kind of 
sea food. 

It can be seen that fate has been kind to Tapusini. He says 
that while he knows that Samoans look down on ‘“‘black 
boys’, he himself enjoyed good relations with most 
Samoans. In his younger days this was probably because of 
his reputation as a musician. Tapusini says that he regrets 
having no Samoan friends in his old age except his children 
and grandchildren. He feels also that after fifty years of 
working on the plantations which support the Samoan 
economy, that the pension paid in 1975 to retired Melanesians 
of $10 (WS) a month, is poor reward. 


Chapter 3 


The Story of Ti’a Likou 


Likou comes from the village of Matong on the 
southwestern coast of East New Britain. His ethnic group is 
described by Panoff (1969) as the Maenge. Panoff conducted 
interviews with elderly Maenge in the mid 1960s to discover 
details of their early contact history. There were no 
survivors of the early German period: 


“Prior to 1915 some people were recruited for Samoa 
but either they never returned or they died twenty years 
ago, so that’ no direct information could be collected 
about their experiences in a Polynesian setting; and 
little is known of the impact on the native population of 
any blackbirders who may have raided in the 1870s and 
the 1880s’’. (Panoff, 1969:111). 


By Likou’s estimation, recruiting at Matong had been 
conducted on a fairly regular basis for many years before he 
signed on in about 1910. This date is inferred by his memory 
of the Savaii volcanic eruption in Samoa; he remembers 
seeing the smoke rising from the crater when the ship on 
which he was carried anchored in Apia harbour. 

Likou estimates that he was about fourteen years old 
when he signed on. His father was dead and his mother did 
not want him to go. However along with a number of boys 
from his village, he was determined to go. They wanted the 
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experience of a sea voyage, of seeing new places and of 
returning home as seasoned men of the world with a box of 
trade goods which would make them big men in their clans. 

When the ship was sighted, Likou and his friends waited 
on the beach for the ship’s dinghy to come ashore. In the 
dinghy were a number of men from Matong who had 
completed their contract in Samoa. Likou recalls that they 
assisted the recruiters by escorting some of the Melanesian 
crew members to inland villages to look for new recruits. 
The ship sailed with about fifteen men and boys from 
Matong and neighbouring villages. It called at a number of 
other coastal villages and when it had recruited a total of 
about one hundred men and boys, it went to Rabaul where 
all the recruits were examined by a doctor before they set 
sail for Samoa. 


Likou enjoyed the voyage and said that the food they 
were given was good. He ate rice and drank tea with sugar 
for the first time and thought these were particularly 
delicious. He said he got a bit scared when the crew told 
them that one of the recruits on the last trip had died at sea 
and that he was dropped overboard in a weighted copra 
sack. He remembers the name of the ship was the ‘‘Samoa’’. 
The voyage, was ‘long’ but he could not estimate how many 
weeks. _ ; . 

On arrival in Samoa he was sent to Vailele plantation. 
His job was to collect fallen coconuts and weed new plants. 
He remembers that quite a few Melanesian women were 
working on the plantation, cutting copra for the drier. All of 
them lived as wives of male labourers. Likou does not think 
that any women were recruited from his area. 

The labourers lived in big open tin-roofed barracks, one 
for married couples and one for single men. After two years 
he was transferred to the Vaivase plantation. This was newly 
developed and the main task was to clear thick bush for 
planting. When the war broke out in 1914 he was due for 
repatriation but the recruits were told that there were no 
ships to carry them so he kept on working at Vaivase. After 
the war, Likou remembers that many Melanesians were 
repatriated. Likou expected to be included in the next group 
when the ship returned but he said ‘‘we were told that the 
government in our country had sent a telegram to the 
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Overseer Peter Rasmussen with his “black boys” at the DHPG Copra store 
at Sogi, Apia., Reidal, 1938. Deutschen Verlag, Berlin, 1938 p. 81 


Chinese indentured labour tapping rubber on a plantation near Apia 
(Tattersalls Album, Mitchell Library of New South Wales) 
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government in Samoa telling them not to send any more 
boys there, so we kept on working, this time for the New 
Zealanders. When New Zealand managers took over the 
plantations, the Melanesian labour began to receive their 
first cash wages which was initially three shillings a day. 
Some years later Likou was shifted to work at Mulifanua 
plantation. He remembers that the Mau rebellion began 
shortly after his transfer, so this places it at about 1926. At 
Mulifanua he became close friends with the two other men 
whose stories are told in this book, Mala and Tui. 

Likou remembers life under German administration as 
having good and bad points. The good side was the food and 
rations. In addition to fresh beef and vegetables grown on 
the plantation, each worker received plentiful supplies of 
tinned meat and fish, tea, sugar, rice and tobacco. They 
were supplied with lavalavas and belts to work in and shirts 
and trousers to wear in their leisure time. Likou said that 
the workers had no knowledge of weekly, monthly or annual 
wages but understood that when their contract was up they 
would go to the company store, select whatever goods they 
wanted while the manager watched, until they had filled up 
the large wooden chest which was given to each time-expired 
labourer. Since Likou was not sent home at the end of his 
contract, he was given his cargo to use in Samoa. 

The dark side of life under German rule was the 
harshness of the European overseers. These men rode horses 
and carried cattle whips or sticks which they used to flog or 
beat lazy, slow or disobedient workers. Likou remarked that 
the overseers did not usually punish without reason and that 
some were kind and fair. Such men did not beat the 
labourers unless several warnings had been disregarded. 
Others were violent and did things like punching labourers in 
the face. Likou remembered the 1918 epidemic as a time of 
great fear. It broke out while he was at Vaivase plantation, 
people died very suddenly without treatment and were 
immediately buried in mass graves along with the dead from 
Vailele plantation at a place called Avuga behind the village 
of Fagalii. Likou’s description of the epidemic applies to the 
Samoan and European community too, since there were few 
doctors available and no emergency preparations had been 
made by the administration to deal with the crisis, in fact an 
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offer of a medical relief team from the naval administration 
in American Samoa was refused due to some 
misunderstandings by New Zealand authorities. It was 
estimated that one-fifth of the population died as a result of 
the epidemic. 

Likou says that few workers knew anything about 
European medical treatment and there was no dispensary or 
doctor at any of the plantations in German times. There was 
however a sick bay for the labourers near the company’s 
main office at Sogi near Apia. This was staffed by a German 
doctor and Samoan assistants. Likou recalls spending two 
days there while suffering from severe diarrhoea. On the 
plantations the workers used various traditional Samoan and 
Melanesian remedies for minor ailments such as headaches 
and sores. The principal types of treatment were massage 
and herbal preparations. 


Life under German rule was very boring for the 
Melanesians, Likou said. Association with Samoans in 
nearby villages was strictly forbidden and since there were 
no churches on the plantations, they could not attend 
services. Life consisted of working, eating, talking to one 
another and sleeping. Likou said that the Melanesians from 
different areas got on well together in his day but that he 
heard stories about earlier times of fighting between Malaita 
men (Solomon Islands) and men from other areas. The 
Malaita men had a reputation on the plantations for being 
very savage. 


The highlights of the year in German times was the 
Christmas and New Year holiday when the labourers were 
given extra rations and got together to eat, dance and sing. 
When New Zealand took over, conditions improved as 
Samoan workers were employed on the plantations enabling 
the Melanesians to make friends outside the plantation. They 
were also allowed to attend village churches. Likou said this 
made life happier so the Melanesians worried less about why 
they had not been repatriated. 

Samoans seemed to have been attracted to the 
Melanesians for material reasons, Melanesians having 
access to much desired goods such as biscuits, tea, sugar, 
rice, tinned food and tobacco. The Melanesians learned from 
the Samoans how to gamble their rations in a popular 
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Samoan card game called “suipi’’. Likou thought that the 
Samoans in general were racially prejudiced towards the 
Melanesians. He remembers that when labourers took strolls 
along the roads adjoining the plantations in the evening, the 
Samoans would call out rudely to them. He said: 


“The girls were the worst, they used to take out 
their handkerchieves and covered their noses when 
we passed them, saying that we smelled. Sometimes 
they would call out when they saw us, that it was going 
to rain because they could see black clouds approaching 
meaning us black boys. Sometimes our boys would get 
so angry that they would hit Samoans who teased them 
especially the young boys. This would make the 
Samoans angry and some would complain to our boss on 
the plantation, but he would defend us.”’ 


Like Tapusini, Likou began going to church in 1920 when 
New Zealand permitted Melanesians to associate with 
Samoans. The first churches to be attended by Melanesians 
were the Catholic Church at Vailele and the L.M.S. church at 
Fagalii. Likou became a member of the L.M.S. congregation. 
When he transferred to Mulifanua, he found that the nearest 
church was over two miles away so he started campaigning 
for a Samoan pastor to come to the plantation to conduct 
services each Sunday. He says he persuaded some other 
Melanesians to support his campaign by telling them that 
sickness and accidents on the plantation were due to the lack 
of Christian influence. The L.M.S. mission eventually agreed 
to send Theological College students or ministers from 
nearby parishes to take turns to conduct services on the 
plantation. Likou hoped that eventually the church would 
appoint a permanent pastor to the plantation. 


This ambition was delayed due to Melanesian support for 
the Mau. The Mau Rebellion began in about 1924 and was 
supported by nearly all Samoans by 1926. The Mau was a 
nationalist movement which sought Samoan independence 
or at least self-government under British protection. The 
New Zealand administration was very unpopular with the 
Samoans and the Mau leaders were encouraging Samoans to 
defy New Zeaiand authority by establishing their own 
institutions of government. 
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In 1929 New Zealand tried to crush the movement by 
shooting down a number of its leaders including a paramount 
chief, Tamasese Lealofi. European and _ part-European 
supporters of the Mau were deported to New Zealand and a 
ship load of marines was sent from New Zealand to round up 
Mau supporters and punish them. Likou said that the 
Melanesian labourers sided with the Samoans and joined all 
the other plantation workers in making cash donations to the 
Mau. After Tamasese was killed hundreds of Samoan leaders 
went into hiding in the bush and Likou says that police and 
marines were everywhere, trying to arrest Mau supporters. 
Some of the Melanesians were ordered to join the search 
parties but Likou was not among these. 


The New Zealand manager of Mulifanua plantation was 
terrified of the fugitive Mau leaders; he ordered his 
labourers to scatter broken glass around his house to keep 
Samoans from approaching it in the dark. Likou and some of 
his fellow workers told the visiting Samoan pastor about the 
manager’s order. The pastor told them to disobey the order 
but to go on with their usual daily tasks. The following day, 
the pastor went to see the manager. When the Melanesians 
finished work that day they discovered that the manager had 
fled to Apia in panic, still believing that Samoans would 
attack him even though there were no physical attacks by 
Samoans on Europeans during the whole era of the Mau. 
They heard that the manager was angry with them for 
reporting his orders to the pastor and with the pastor for 
telling them to disobey. When things settled down and the 
manager returned he forbade the church to send. any pastors 
to the plantation. A year or so later a new manager was 
appointed who allowed Sunday services once more. The 
resident plantation labourers, mostly Melanesians, raised 
money amongst themselves and built a pastor’s house and 
later a church. 

Plantation parishes seemed to have had low status in the 
eyes of the pastors and Likou said it was difficuit to keep 
any pastor for more than three years. The first permanent 
pastor they had was lured away by leaders of a village on 
Savaii who were working temporarily on the plantation to 
raise church funds. This happened with other pastors 
appointed to their parish. 


Villagers of New Ireland in German New Guinea in the early 1900s. 
(George Brown Collection, Mitchell Library of New South Wales) 


Below: Returned labour recruits in the Western Solomon Islands. 
(George Brown Collection, Mitchell Library of New South Wales) 
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Once the plantation had its own pastor, the labourers 
and their children were able to learn to read and write in the 
pastor’s school. Likou did not go to school and never became 
literate but he was still able to become a L.M.S: deacon in 
the Congregational Church in his later years because even 
though he could not read the Bible, he was very good at 
leading prayers. Before he could be appointed as a deacon, 
Likou had to get married in church to the woman with whom 
he had lived for many years and who had born him three 
children. The marriage took place in 1952 by which time all 
his children were grown up. 

Likou’s wife was from Tiavea village which was a long 
way from the plantation. She had come to work on the 
plantation when she was a young woman in the early 1920s 
and had started living with a Melanesian labourer from New 
Ireland. After the birth of her daughter, her husband died. 
She then became Likou’s common-law wife! and Likou 
adopted her child. Likou and his wife have seven 
grandchildren. All their descendants are living with them on 
the plantation. Likou has never met his wife’s family or been 
invited to her village although his children and 
grandchildren have been there occasionally. 

Likou has an honorary Samoan title ‘‘Ti’a’’. In the mid 
1950s the men of a village on Savaii, Sa’asa’ai, contracted to 
work on the plantation for six months to raise funds to build 
a church. They were housed by the permanent plantation 
workers who treated them very hospitably. When their 
contract was up, the chiefs from Sa’asa’ai rewarded their 
hospitality by giving them honorary matai or chiefly titles. 
The highest title was given to Likou, the oldest man, and the 
only original Melanesian still living on the plantation, the 
others being half-Melanesian, half-Samoan. An honorary title 
gives its holder the right to be addressed as a chief, to 
participate in kava ceremonies and to be treated with 
respect by everybody, 2 but it does not give any legal rights 
to vote or control land. 

This is a normal way in which many marriages are contracted 
initially between Samoans; with an elopement or without any 


ceremony but often followed by a religious (and therefore legal) 
celebration of the marriage some years later. 
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Since 1976 the government through the Lands and Title Court has 
discouraged the conferring of honorary titles. 
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The plantation residents prepared a large feast and gifts 
of food for their guests who were giving them the titles. In 
one way Likou and his people were the losers since they 
provided the food on top of the six months’ hospitality and 
lost their pastor to their visitors. However they seemed 
proud of the honour and Likou is still addressed by his title. 
None of them have visited Sa’asa’ai with the exception of 
one of Likou’s daughters. 


Likou says that he was better off economically in the 
1920s and 1930s when prices were low. Now he and his family 
find it hard to make ends meet even though many of them 
have jobs on the plantation still. In 1975 Likou received a ten 
dollar (W.S.) monthly pension and lived with his wife in a 
small rickety Samoan house behind an equally small 
iron-roofed, fibro-cement cabin occupied by some of his 
married children. He has been retired since the early 1960s 
and keeps himself busy weeding around the house, feeding 
his family’s pigs and chickens or just sitting around smoking 
his home-made pipe, listening to the radio, and watching the 
workers on the plantation where he spent over fifty years of 
his working life. 


Chapter 4 


The Story of Mala Pasi Tavita 


Mala comes from the Nakanai area of West New Britain 
but does not remember the name of his village. In 1956 
Valentine collected a number of accounts from people in 
West Nakanai villages regarding early European contacts 
and labour recruiting. In these accounts there is general 
agreement that while many ships had been sighted, the first 
ship to anchor in their area was ‘“‘a ship with three masts 
from Samoa’’. The ship was seeking recruits to work on the 
plantations, and some informants said that recruits were 
forced to sign on. The visit of this recruiting ship must have 
been in the very early part of this century or even in the late 
nineteenth century since it preceded official German 
contact in the area. However, I have no way of establishing 
a precise chronology. 

Charles A. Valentine collected the testimony of one man 
who had actually been to Samoa, Bubu of Valoka village, 
West Nakanai. Valentine says he was the only surviving 
person in the area who had been to Samoa. Bubu claims that 
the ship which recruited him was the only one to come to his 
area. He does not explain how he was repatriated. If his 
account is accurate then Mala must come from a different 
part of Nakanai since I estimate the year of his recruitment 
to have been 1911. Mala says the New Zealand expeditionary 
forces arrived in Samoa at about the time his contract was 
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due to terminate. He also claims to have seen people from 
Sale’aula village being resettled at Le’auva’a village on 

Upolu after their homes had been destroyed by the Savaii 
voleano which lasted from 1905 to 1911. Mala says that the 
Germans used plantation workers to distribute emergency 

food supplies to the refugees. It is possible then that Mala 
arrived earlier in Samoa, sometime between 1905 and 1911. 


Mala says he joined the recruiting boat because he 
thought it would be an adventure. He had heard of other men 
who had been to Samoa and returned with boxes of valuables 
and he said that his area had had little contact with the 
outside world and that he was very curious to learn more 
about it. He thinks he was about fifteen or sixteen years old 
when he left. He did not ask his parents’ or elders’ 
permission, but went down to meet the recruiters with a 
friend and asked one of the Buka ship hands to hide him and 
his friend on board while the recruiting negotiations were 
being held ashore. Mala said that he heard from later | 
recruits from his village that his parents just shook their / 
heads when they discovered his absence. 


Mala enjoyed the trip to Samoa. He remembers they 
were served rice and tinned meat which he liked very much 
as well as familiar foods such as yams, bananas and sweet 
potato. The captain, he recalls, was very friendly. In Mala’s | 
words, ‘“‘We thought that at any moment he would take one of 
us on his lap and stroke him the way we do to piglets’’. 
Communications created problems between the recruits 
themselves and also between them and the white officers of 
the ship. The recruits tended only to talk with those of the 
same language as themselves and Mala says when the 
captain tried to talk to them the recruits would laugh loudly 
even though they could not understand him. The captain was 
Danish! and he had a Samoan wife, Mala recalls. Mala 
made his contract by the simple means of telling the captain 
his name, who then wrote it in a book. An explanation of 
terms was not made. Mala said this was not necessary since | 
they knew what to expect from the returned recruits at least | 
as far as the duration of their stay in Samoa and the box of 
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1 Population figures of the 1921 Census shows that there were 80 Danes 
living in Western Samoa. (Pirie, 1960). 
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cargo at the end was concerned. Each recruit was then 
issued with a cup, plate, spoon and a waist cloth for the 
voyage. 

The first stop was at Mioko where medical inspections 
were carried out by German authorities and supplies were 
taken cn board for the voyage to Samoa. Mala recalls 
several recruits were left behind because they were declared 
unfit. He does not know whether these boys stayed at Mioko 
or were sent home again. Mala engaged in a rambling 
discussion about the relative speed of a ship powered by an 
engine as against one powered by sail but it was still not 
clear how long he thought the voyage took. The voyage was 
a fine holiday, but he says the work began immediately after 
arriving in Apia harbour. 

‘‘We were lined up on the wharf and after the routine 
check we were divided into groups and sent off to work. 
My group went to Mulifanua, the biggest plantation and 
the furtherest from Apia. On our way we saw many 
Samoan houses and villages but once we had arrived at 
the plantation we saw very little of Samoa. We were not 
allowed to befriend any Samoans and they were 
forbidden to visit the plantations.”’ 

Plantation life and routine was not exactly what Mala 
had been led to expect by the recruits returned to Nakanai 
before he left. That Mala was disillusioned is hardly 
surprising, if we refer to the account given to Valentine by 
Bubu of Valoka who claimed that labourers were given 
liquor and were allowed to mix with Samoans. Mala said 
philosophically ‘“‘once we were here we had to put up with 
it’’. 

The men were housed in long tin-roofed dormitories with 
concrete floors and timber walls, each partitioned into small 
rooms big enough for two or three people. Mala shared a 
room with one of his wantoks (a man who spoke the same 
language as himself) which helped a lot during the period of 
loneliness so common among the new arrivals to the 
plantation. Communication with others increased as the new 
recruits learnt to speak pidgin. This was the main language 
of communication on the plantations and it was used by the 
Germans to give orders and to talk to the workers. 
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Mala found difficulty in adapting to the highly 
regimented life. Work was supposed to start at seven in the 
morning and continued until five in the afternoon, with an 
hour’s’ break at mid-day. Mala wonders if it was really 
seven o’clock that they started. Towards the end of the year 
in Samoa, the sun rises earlier, and he thought it was 
possible that at this time of the year they started work 
earlier before the sun grew hot. If this was the case, Mala 
said, he does not think that they finished earlier to 
compensate for overtime. 

A “‘boss boy” was in charge of every work gang. His job 
was to make sure that there was no unnecessary loafing 
during working hours. As well, a white overseer checked 
their work every hour or so. Discipline was very harsh. To 
quote Mala; “‘Disobedient boys were flogged with a horse or 
cattle whip. If a boy was very difficult the manager locked 
him up in one of the small houses on the plantation built 
especially for this purpose. The offender would be sent to 
work during the day and after his evening meal he would be 
locked up by himself in one of these little houses all night 
without a light’. Mala recalls that one man was brought to 
Mulifanua from another plantation to undergo this 
punishment. ‘“‘The idea was to separate him from his friends 
but this did not work because he started making friends the 
first day he joined one of our working groups.’ Mala 
accepted that it was necessary to punish disobedience and 
force labourers to work hard, from the German point of 
view, but he thought these punishments were too severe. 

Cooking was done by details of men who were given time 
off from plantation work for the task. The food was very 
good, Mala remembers, especially the abundant supply of 
fresh and tinned meat. At Mulifanua plantation, taro, yams 
and bananas were bought by the company from Samoan 
growers. Mala said nostalgically, ‘‘There was a lot of wasted 
food. Generally the boys were not great eaters and when we 
sat down for an evening meal we drank a lot of tea but ate 
only a small amount of food. Leftovers were given to the 
pigs. We used to dress up like Europeans in trousers, shoes 
and socks. Nowadays food is scarce and I only throw away a 
lavalava when it is too torn to be mended even with a sewing 
machine.”’ 


Melanesians cut copra on a DHPG plantation. (Reidel, 1938) 
Below: Melanesian labour and a German overseer on a DHPG plantation at 
Mulifanua. (Cyclopaedia of Samoa, 1911) 
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Generally, Mala says that he enjoyed his highest material 
standard of living under the Germans and the first decade of | 
New Zealand administration. 
Like Likou, Mala says that his repatriation was delayed 
by a ban on German shipping after the outbreak of the 
European war in 1914. When the war ended and most of the 
Melanesians were repatriated, Mala claimed that he wanted | 
to go. But he was told that he had to stay and look after the 
plantation until more workers were recruited. He received | 
his cargo from the Germans then continued to work for three 
shillings a day plus rations for a New Zealand management. 
He continued to hope for repatriation but said it was never 
mentioned again. Meanwhile life on the plantations became 
more relaxed and interesting under more benign New | 
Zealand control and with opportunities for outside contacts 
opening up as Samoan workers began to be employed on the ! 
plantations. | 
The New Zealanders allowed the tama uli more freedom 
of movement, enabling social visits between plantations. 
Each plantation took it in turn to host a big feast on public 
holidays. On these occasions each Melanesian ethnic group 
put on dances from their home areas. (Churchward (1887) 
noted that the Melanesians performed dances on the | 
plantations for European audiences in the 1880s). Of these | 
the ‘Buka’ boys were the most popular, according to Mala, ] 
because ‘‘everybody laughed when they danced and their 
costume, a red lavalava. white beads and thoroughly oiled 
skin, was very highly admired.’’ For these occasions, the 
plantation workers raised their own pigs, planted taros, 
yams and bananas and pooled their money to buy tinned 
meat and fish and bags of rice and sugar. Large groups of 
the labourers’ Samoan friends together with their families 
were invited on these occasions. He said, ‘“‘this improved our 
relationship with Samoans because they always took home i 
baskets of food”. 
During the Mau rebellion of the 1920s, Mala found | 
himself in an awkward position. On one hand he secretly if 
sympathised with and contributed money to the Mau while ou 
on the other he was among the “black boys”’ ordered by the: 
New Zealand authorities to hunt down Samoan Mau leaders | 
hiding in the bush. Mala said, ‘I went along even though we 
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boys supported the Mau, but the New Zealanders did not 
know this. We found some Samoans but most knew their way 
around in the bush better than we did”’ 

Mala began living with his Samoan common-law wife 
sometime in the 1920s. She, Fuala’au, had four children from 
an earlier relationship with a Melanesian who had died of 
illness. Mala adopted these children by registering them in 
his own name. Of these adopted children, the oldest girl 
married a Samoan and lives with him at Vaiusu with their 
five children. Their second eldest, a son, works as a truck 
driver for a brick factory. He is married to a Samoan and 
has eleven children and three grandchildren. Mala’s third 
adopted son married a Samoan girl and lives in her village 
of Tuana’i. Her family has given him a matai title, they have 
nine children. His youngest adopted daughter is married to a 
Samoan and has seven children and two grandchildren. 

Mala himself had two children with Fuala’au, a son who 
is living with his Samoan wife and eight children in New 
Zealand, and a daughter, who is also married but lives at 
home with Mala and Fuala’au and takes care of them. She 
supports the household which consists of her parents, her 
seven children and various other relatives on a wage (in 
1974) of one dollar and fifty cents a day as a plantation 
employee. This daughter also receives gifts of food and 
money from people who consult her as a traditional healer. 
Her skills are thought to be greater because people believe 
she has knowledge of Melanesian cures and magic not known 
to other Samoan traditional healers. In addition she has 
Mala’s pension of ten dollars a month and some help from 
her Samoan husband who operates a store at his village on 
Savaii. Mala’s descendants consists of six children, 
forty-seven grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. He 
considers his large family to be ‘‘a blessing from God”’ 

Mala worked at Mulifanua until the early 1940s at which 
time he was transferred to the Vailele plantation about three 
miles from Apia. It was not until he made this move that he 
became an active member of the church. Mala explains that 
at Vailele it was clear that Samoans and Melanesians had a 
different attitude to the way Sunday should be observed. In a 
Samoan village preparations for Sunday meals are made 
before dawn so that everyone can go to church and perform 
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no work during the day. But on the plantation, things were 
different. Those interested in religion such as Mala attended 
church but the others split into two groups, one preparing 
vegetables for the Sunday umu (oven) while the others went 
fishing in the lagoon. The sight of happy laughing and 
singing tama uli fishing on the reef and of smoke rising from 
the plantation umu deeply offended the Samoans and 
according to Mala confirmed the Samoan opinion that 
Melanesians were uncivilized. 

Some years later Mala changed his place of work again, 
this time to the Reparation Estates main store at Sogi in 
Apia. In this job he spent some time working on a copra boat 
but most of it as a storeman. He and some _ other 
Melanesians working at the store were allowed the use of 
small pieces of the estate land (about an eighth of an acre 
each) on which to build Samoan-style houses. This land 
adjoins Sogi village and in order to have good relations with 
his Samoan neighbours who were predominantly members of 
the L.M.S. church, he joined their congregation. At Vailele 
he had been a Catholic. 


In the mid 1960s Mala retired. He depends on his 
children, particularly his youngest daughter for care and 
support since his pension of ten dollars a month is not 
enough to buy food for his wife and himself. His son in New 
Zealand sends him money and like many Samoans he listens 
eagerly to the radio awaiting news of cash remittances to be 
collected by the families of people working in New Zealand. 


He and his wife live in a small community of part- 
Melanesians, Mala being the oldest and only original 
Melanesian. They are separated from the main part of Sogi 
village by a large oil depot. Like the Sogi villagers, this little 
community of tama uli descendants has no land available to 
grow food and is entirely dependant on market or 
store-bought provisions or on the generosity of their 
connections in better-off Samoan villages. 

Nevertheless at the time of my second interview with 
Mala, he and his family were preparing a large contribution 
of food for the Sogi village pastor to take to a church 
conference. It could be said then that Mala’s main means of 
integration to the Samoan community has been through the 
church. 
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For his years, Mala is still an active man. He visits his 
children occasionally and he, Likou, Tapusini and Tui used to 
visit each other. He helps around the house like most elderly 
Samoan men and jokes about the way men in Samoa do the 
cooking. ‘“‘In our society,’’ he said, ‘‘women did most of the 
plantation work and all the cooking. After I married 
Fuala’au I had to learn to do all the work that Samoan men 
do’’. 


Chapter 5 


The Story of Tui Sakila 


Tui was born on Mussau Island in the Saint Mathias 
group of the Bismarck Archipelago. Recruiting boats had 
been calling regularly at Mussau and Tui knew several men 
who had been to Samoa. When he was about twelve years 
old, the ‘‘Samoa”’ anchored near his vilage and Tui and his 
older brother decided to sign on and see the world. They did 
not tell their parents that they were going and Tui does not 
know, to this day, what their reaction was. 

Tui says he and the other recruits who joined the 
‘“Samoa’”’ were quite willing to leave their island, and 
understood that they would be expected to work for three 
years cutting bush, grass and collecting coconuts on a 
plantation in return for a large box of trade goods. 

Like Tapusini, Likou and Mala, Tui’s people had had 
little contact with the outside world. He had heard some 
stories about village people being kidnapped by recruiters. 
In one story he said that the Melanesian crew of a recruiting 
boat tricked some men onto their boat. As the boat moved 
away from the shore, the men cried and protested and so the 
captain made the crew members take them back. 

The year of his recruitment was probably in 1912 as he 
remembers hearing about the first world war towards the 
end of his second year of employment. Firth records that 194 
indentured labourers were recruited in the Bismarck 
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The sight of clouds of steam rising from the lava flowing into the sea off 

Savaii was remembered by Tapusini, Likou, Tui and Mala, establishing 

their arrival between 1905 and 1911. (Tatersall Souvenir Album of Samoa, 
Mitchell Library of New South Wales) 


Below: The team of ozen which carried drinking water to labourers around 
the Mulifanua plantation. (Reidel, 1938) 
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Archipelago and German Solomons (Bougainville) to work 
for the DHPG plantations in 1912, according to the company 
records kept in Rabaul (Firth, 1973:). Tui may have been 
among these recruits. 

He was taken first to Mioko and after the usual checks 
and provisioning began the voyage to Samoa which Tui said 
took about three weeks. Because of Tui’s youth and small 
size he was separated from his brother who went with the 
plantation labourers while Tui was grouped with a number of 
other young boys. Some of these were given jobs in a hotel 
or in the households of German officials as domestic 
servants but Tui was appointed messenger boy at the 
Mulifanua plantation. 

His job was to carry written messages and mail from 
one European to another at their various locations around 
the plantation. The novelty of this job soon wore off as it 
involved walking back and forth across four thousand acres 
of plantation all day. In addition to carrying messages, he 
was also required to fetch drinking water and perform other 
chores for the overseers. Tui said it was very tiring. When 
he was assigned to regular plantation work after about a 
year he found this work much easier. 

Like previous informants, Tui lived in a large dormitory 
and thought his standard of living was very good. Tui was 
very shy and said he did not socialize much during the 
German era. He recalls how strictly the rule against mixing 
with Samoans was enforced but nevertheless he said the 
rules were broken. Some New Britain boys (probably Tolai) 
had had mission contact before being recruited. They would 
get up early on Sunday morning, wash and get dressed up 
and sneak off to church in a village adjoining the plantation. 
They would come straight back after services, put on their 
old clothes and sit around as though nothing had happened. 
Tui never joined them as he was too scared. Such actions 
were taken very seriously by German authorities and 
Samoan village leaders and pastors in villages near the 
plantation had been warned to report such incidents to the 
authorities. Tui says that the villagers had friendly feelings 
to the church-going labourers partly because the labourers 
generously gave them sticks of tobacco. 

The transition from German to New Zealand rule in 1914 
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created much confusion amongst the plantation labourers, 
particularly around 1918 when the New Zealanders took over 
the plantations. Their confusion mainly concerned 
repatriation and what rights they had in this regard. Tui 
gives the following account: 

“Unlike the Germans who kept a list of those whose 
contracts had expired and were due for repatriation, the 
British (New Zealanders) were very disorganised. Those who 
were living closer to Apia were repatriated first regardless 
of the order in which they had been recruited. Those who 
were working on plantations further out of town were told at 
first that they would be the next to be sent home, but this did 
not happen. We were told that we were to stay in Samoa to 
look after the plantations’’. 

During my first interview with Tui he told me he had 
wanted very much to go home. When I asked him why he 
accepted the order to stay he said simply ‘‘In those days we 
did not argue with white men’’. 

Tui’s brother went home in 1918 and Tui sent his box of 
goods with his brother. He said he never heard whether his 
family received them. After this ship had left Tui was the 
only recruit from Mussau left in Samoa, with the exception 
of a woman married to a labourer from another area. She 
and her husband died many years ago, but they have 
children still living in Samoa. 

Tui was very lonely when his brother and other wantoks 
had gone. Because of his shyness he had never learnt to 
speak pidgin properly but now he was forced to learn it in 
order to communicate with his fellow workers. When 
Samoans started working on the plantations, Tui also began 
to learn Samoan. 

Tui remembers many interesting aspects of the 
relationship between Samoans and Melanesians; for example 
Samoans believed that the tama uli were powerful sorcerers 
and magicians. The Melanesians used to teach one another 
magical spells, and practices such as traditional nose and 
ear piercing were conducted on the plantations. Tui denied 
any personal knowledge of traditional magic or sorcery, 
quoting the Samoan proverb ‘“‘cowards live longer’’. 

The principle kind of sorcery used on the plantation 
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among the tama uli was a kind of love magic used to make 
Samoan girls fall in love with them. Tui told the story of a 
beautiful taupou (ceremonial virgin), the daughter of a high 
ranking chief from the village of Samatau who fell in love 
with a Melanesian and ran off with him. It was said that his 
magic caused her action. Later this girl died, reputedly also 
as a result of her lover’s sorcery. The man was repatriated 
Tui said, but their daughter still lives at Samatau. 


Boys who had left home before learning the right spells 
or who came from areas without love magic would buy 
information and medicines from those who claimed to be 
experts. Tui thinks that such spells rarely worked and that 
the experts were usually blamed for trickery. Tui was very 
young when he left home, certainly not old enough to have 
learnt any magic but he remembers that sorcery was greatly 
feared on Mussau and neighbouring villages used it to kill 
one another. He also recalls that cannibalism was practiced 
on Mussau. “I did not taste human flesh myself but some old 
men said it was nice because it tasted like pork; if it really 
tasted like pork then why waste it.”’ 


Like other Melanesians Tui supported the Mau in the late 
1920s and 1930s. He remembers those times as _ very 
frightening. Angry Samoans would sit around the plantations 
endlessly discussing politics and he was afraid that there 
was going to be violent confrontation between the New 
Zealand bosses and Samoan employees on the plantations, 
after the paramount chief Tamasese had been shot down by 
New Zealand police. 


Tui had many interesting things to say about the means 
used by Melanesians to court Samoan girls besides that of 
love magic. He remembers being teased by other 
Melanesians for not having a girlfriend himself. Generally 
the boys followed Samoan etiquette in courtship. They 
devoted hours of their spare time preparing tauga. This is a 
traditional solicitory gift which a boy takes to the parents of 
a girl in whom he is interested. If a tauga is accepted this is 
taken as a sign that the parents do not object to the 
courtship. A traditional tauga consisted of cooked food; taro, 
fish, pork, breadfruit and so on and sometimes the additional 
gift of a tapa cloth. The Melanesians made up their tauga 


Tui Sakila and his adopted daughter’s daughter’s husband’s mother, at 
Vailele, 1974. 
Below: Mala, his wife Fuala’au, his daughter So’o and grandchildren. 
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with imported food such as tinned bully beef and salmon, 
rice, tea, sugar and perhaps manufactured cloth or shirts. 
These items were great luxuries in the 1920s and it was 
difficult for parents to resist them. Tui added jokingly that 
the parents of a young lady would call out after a departing 
Melanesian suitor, ‘Come again tomorrow night and don’t 
forget to bring some sugar!”’. 

Tui said in his own village, unmarried people of the 
opposite sex were not allowed to talk to each other and as a 
result he was rather scared of girls. When he was teased by 
his friends, he would reply: ‘I only worry about getting food 
and clothes for I can get myself a wife any time’’. He soon 
proved this was true. He seduced the wife of one labourer 
and made her pregnant, according to popular rumour which 
he did not deny. On another occasion, a man who had teased 
Tui for being unattractive to women had cause to regret his 
words; Tui got drunk on home brewed beer one night and 
ran off with his wife. To avoid reprisals for both these 
seductions (of which Tui was rather proud) Tui got himself 
transferred to Vailele plantation. The wife of the man who 
teased him chose to go with him. 

He and this woman had no children of their own but 
adopted a daughter from his wife’s family. When his wife 
died some years later, Tui brought her up himself. His 
adopted daughter married the son of one of his Samoan work 
mates, she became a widow in 1972 and in 1975. was living in 
American Samoa where she had a job. As for his illegitimate 
daughter, she has four children but Tui has no contact with 
them. 

Tui did not re-marry, he continued to work at Vailele 
until his retirement in the 1960s and he lives in an old tin 
shed once used as a pig-sty behind the Vailele soap factory. 
The parents of his adopted daughter’s husband live nearby 
and take care of him. Like the others, he receives a pension 
of ten dollars a month. Though he seems lonely, he still has 
his sense of humour. When I asked initially for permission to 
interview him he said he would agree ‘‘If I would put him in 
my suitcase and take him back to Mussau”’. 


Chapter 6 


Three Regimes : German, New Zealand 
and Samoan 


The four men whose life stories have been outlined in the 
preceding chapters were all recruited between 1909 and 1914. 
This period was one in which the labour trade was regulated 
in order to avoid some of the abuse and maltreatment of 
Melanesian labourers suffered by recruits in earlier decades. 
We shall see however that the DHPG monopoly of 


Melanesian labour severely restricted the opportunity and 
freedom of the recruits. 


Germany first introduced legislation designed to regulate 
the labour trade in 1882 after German companies had been 
active in recruiting and employing for some eighteen years. 
The Queensland and other British colonies had been 
subjected to the Polynesian Labour Act since 1868 due to 
their greater sensitivity to missionary and humanitarian 
opinion. Regardless of regulations it was difficult if not 
impossible to control the labour trade for the system itself 
was so vulnerable to abuse and laws could not be enforced. 
The slavery and kidnapping aspects of the trade have been 
well documented. However, little has been written about its 
later and less sensational aspects.! Labour recruitment is 
necessarily a form of exploitation. As the accounts by these 


1 See Corris (1973) and Kuva (1974) for labour recruit’s testimonies of 
life on Queensland and Fiji plantations in the late nineteenth century. 
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four Melanesian men attest, they were prepared to work — 


hard in prison-like conditions for three years in order to 
experience something of the world outside the limits of their 
small villages. 

Yet to them, it was not exploitation. The box of cargo with 
which they were paid was a small fortune in the eyes of 
villagers who had little or no other means of access to 
manufactured goods. The desire for adventure is 
understandable in young men in any culture or any period of 
history. 

The first chapter noted that Melanesian labour was 
essential to the German copra plantations if they were to be 
run profitably, while avoiding exploitation of Samoans. 
Germany was prepared to safeguard the welfare of 
Melanesian labour to the following extent according to the 
1882 Ordinance: 

Recruits were to be provided with daily rations, each 

recruit was to have forty cubic feet of living space 

below deck, an adequate supply of medicine was to be 
carried on recruiting vessels and recruiters were to 
have government licences. 

In the years that followed, the 1882 Ordinance was amen- 


ded only in order to serve the interest of the DHPG. This act 
was of no interest to the Melanesian recruits. They knew 
what they were signing on for, what to expect and where 
they were going. As long as they were treated in what they 
considered to be a reasonably kind way and survived their 
three years’ indenture, they were satisfied with the terms of 
their contract. 

All four informants agree that they were very well fed 
both on the ship and on the plantations. All of them enjoyed 
the voyage and while none had any concept of “forty cubic 
feet” they thought their accommodation was comfortable on 


board. In the matter of health care the evidence provided in 
previous chapters suggests that the problem lay in the 
difficulties of communication rather than in the availability 
of medicine. The recruits had no conception of western 
medicine so it was only when they were so ill that it was 
obvious to their European employers that treatment was 
given. As Likou said of the recruit who died during his 
voyage to Samoa, no one knew he was sick until he was past 
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treatment. It is possible that this was a major contributing 
factor to the high mortality rates on Samoan plantations 
noted by Firth (1973). It is interesting that no one mentioned 
the high mortality rate (other than that of the 1918 epidemic) 
and when asked about it, did not seem to think that it had 
been unusually high. It probably wasn’t by the standards of 
their home societies. 

The disadvantages of their period of indenture in the 
eyes of the recruits were the boredom, monotony and 
isolation of plantation life under the Germans and the 
authoritarian manner and harsh punishments of German 
bosses. If a comparison were to be made _ between 
Melanesian and Chinese labourers in Samoa, the 
underpriviledged status of the Melanesians becomes very 
apparent and the Melanesians became aware of this by the 
late 1920s. The Chinese had consular representation from 
1908 and from 1904 there was official Chinese scrutiny of 
working conditions. This resulted in many benefits for 
Chinese workers. They received ten shillings a month from 
1903 and in 1905 this was increased to twelve shillings in 
addition to rations. Their dwellings were inspected by their 
own representatives who would not allot Chinese workers to 
plantations where accommodation was below standard. In 
1905 Chinese were recognised as having equal legal status to 
“natives” (Samoans) and in 1912 their status was elevated 
making them legally classified with Europeans. In 1905 the 
Chinese were given their own ward in the Apia hospital. An 
added priviledge was their right to celebrate traditional 
Chinese holidays (Haynes, 1965). 

In contrast Melanesians received no cash wages, were 
restricted entirely to DHPG employment, had no legal status 
and no independent representation. The only medical 
facilities available to them was a sick bay at the company 
headquarters in Apia. This was twenty miles from the 
furthest plantation, Mulifanua, and about four miles from 
the closest at Vaivase. Melanesians were at the mercy of 
plantation overseers’ whims as far as punishment was 
concerned. 

The Chinese, like the Melanesians, were forbidden to 
fraternize with the Samoans. However while the strict 
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seclusion of the Melanesians made it possible to enforce this 
regulation upon them, the freedom of movement permitted 
to the Chinese, made it easy for them to ignore the rules. 
Judging by the age of some Chinese-Samoans, unions 
between Chinese men and Samoan women must have been 
occurring before 1914. 

Even in Queensland, Melanesians were better off after 
1900 in comparison to their counterparts in Samoa. Fines 
had replaced corporal punishment and Melanesians were 
allowed to change their jobs. This allowed them to go into 
other occupations besides labouring on plantations and some 
even ran small businesses and owned pieces of land. Active 
missionary interest in Melanesians was permitted by the 
Queensland Government enabling many Melanesians to 
become literate as well as Christian. In 1903 when the 
Labour movement’s demands for a ‘‘White Australia’”’ 
resulted in a mass deportation of ‘‘kanakas’’, significant 
numbers of Melanesians had the political sophistication to 
petition the Governor-General for their right to stay in 
Australia (Corris, 1973:129). 

It is clear that the conditions imposed on _ the 
Melanesians in Samoa was a form of temporary slavery 
reinforced by the DHPG monopoly over their services and 
the German administration’s attitude that the company be 
left to run its own affairs as the backbone of the colonial 
economy. It was also a result of the fact that both the DHPG 
and the German administration exercised control over the 
New Guinea islands which supplied the labour. 

The failure of the New Zealand administration to 
repatriate 125 Melanesians after 1921 was probably a breach 
of contract and an act of gross exploitation. There is a 
discrepancy between the official explanation and that of the 
Melanesians whose stories have been told here. An account 
in the Samoa Guardian (13 June, 1929) deals with an 
accusation made against the Administrator by European 
leaders of the Mau. They alleged he was polluting Samoan 
racial purity by allowing Chinese and Melanesian workers to 
settle in Samoa. The Guardian said: 


“Sir George Richardson explained that Chinese 
labourers were not allowed to settle permanently in 
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Samoa. The Melanesians had been brought over to the 
territory during German occupation. They were good 
workers and very law abiding. The New Zealand 
government had tried to repatriate them and those who 
had desired to go had been repatriated from the 
Solomon Islands. The remainder in Samoa expressed a 
preference to remain in the country’’. 


This version does not accord with the stories of Likou, Mala 
and Tui. It seems probable that Tapusini wished to remain 
but it is clear that the other three expected to be repatriated. 
None of them were married in 1921 when the last 
Melanesians to be repatriated left and none recalled being 
offered repatriation subsequently. Furthermore in 
contradiction to official statements on the matter, none had 
been in Samoa for such a long time that they could be long 
term, time-expired employees who had extended their 
contracts formally. 

In 1916, before New Zealand had taken control of the 
German-owned plantations, a labour shortage threatened the 
economy of Samoa. This led the New Zealand administration 
to request the Australian naval and military administration 
in German New Guinea to make available 200 recruits to 
replace time-expired New Guinea labourers of the DHPG in 
Samoa who were being returned the following year (Rowley, 
1958:119-120). The New Zealand government was opposed in 
principle to the continuation of the labour trade but it faced 
the problem of maintaining the economic stability of the 
colony. Since it appears that Australia was not prepared to 
allow the overseas recruitment of New Guinea labour they 
were in a dilemma. The Samoa Times (25 October, 1919) 
published the following opinion in its correspondence 
column: 


“There is talk in official circles of sending a recruiting 
vessel to the Bismarck Archipelago if Australia consents 
but Australia is hardly likely to welcome such an 
intrusion into her sphere of influence and plantations 
need all the labour it can get.”’ 


The writer went on to recommend that Malays be recruited 
for Samoa. These, he thought, were more racially 


Tia 1 Likou (centre) with the = Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, 

Mr Ebia Olewale and Mr Bengo (left), Mr Barney (right) and members of 

the Tia Likou extended family at their WESTEC plantation quarters at 
Mulifanua. 


Below: Tapusini chats in pidgin to Mr Bengo and Mr Barney of the Papua 
New Guinea government during their visit to Samoa in 1977. (Photographs 
P.S. Meleisea) 
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harmonious with Samoans than ‘‘Negrittos’’ by which we 
presume he meant Melanesians. 

New Zealand decided to continue to import Chinese 
labour and we must assume from the testimonies of Tui, 
Likou and Mala, that after 1921 it was decided to hang on to 
the remaining 146 Melanesians, regardless of their personal 
wishes. 

They were possibly offered a convenient excuse by 
Australian officials. Miss Marnie Masson in a letter to her 
parents from Rabaul, New Guinea, written on 25 June 1921 
records: - 


“We saw an amazing sight in town yesterday. We were 
just at the end of the wharf when from off it streamed a 
procession marching more or less in order and in 
absolute silence up the street and away from the sea. 
They were natives of some sort but clothed in the most 
incongruous clothing, heavy tweeds, riding breeches and 
leggings, boots and hats, all in second rate American 
cut. After the men came some Marys in calico or 
muslin gowns held well up and showing bare black legs. 
One had a sailors straw on with a magenta ribbon; and 
one had with her a little girl in muslin trimmed with 
brilliant green. A man in riding kit carrying a child, had 

a large scarlet parasol with long white fringes. The 

Germans some years ago sent a lot of labour from here 
to German Samoa and recently General Wisdom (the | 
Administrator) discovered that although they were | 
“time finish” long ago they had not’ been returned. He 
arranged that they should be but since their arrival 
yesterday in the American schooner Ajaz, he isn’t sure 
that he hasn’t, as he says made a bloomer. They will 
probably have picked up ideas very upsetting to the 
native affairs administration here as incongruous as 
their clothing.’’ (Bassett, 1969:83-84). 


It is not impossible that the ‘‘telegram’’ mentioned by Likou 
telling the New Zealanders not to repatriate the remaining 
Melanesians was sent by General Wisdom. 

In 1920 the Samoan plantations had a total imported 
labour force of 838 Chinese and 201 Melanesians. The party 
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observed by Miss Masson must have reduced the Melanesian 
contingent to the 146 mentioned by Rowe (1930:270). Further 
evidence of New Zealand’s problem is offered in the Samoa 
Times (13 December, 1919). Sir James Allen, New Zealand 
government Minister of Foreign Affairs is quoted as saying: 


‘Tt is impossible to keep the plantations up and they 
will go to ruin, some of them, unless something be done. 
The white man cannot work there on the fields nor can 
the Samoans themselves undertake sustained labour. 
The only people that seemed able to undertake it are the 
Chinese and the Solomon Islanders.”’ 


It seems that once again Melanesians were to be sacrificed 
in the interest of the Samoan economy. While the informants 
noted that life on the plantations was more pleasant under 
New Zealand rule, it appears that they continued to be 
deprived of their basic freedom of choice. The following 
quotation comes from the Samoa Guardian (28 July, 1927) 


“About twelve Melanesian labourers whose time has 
long since expired and who desired to be treated in the 
same manner as the coolies (Chinese) by being 
permitted to seek work, are now being kept in custody 
at Vaimea jail because they refused to go to the 
Mulifanua plantation belonging to the New Zealand 
Reparation Estates to fell bush. There is an ordinance 
which provides that the Melanesian labourers should not 
work for any person or company but the government of 
the New Zealand Reparation Estates. These islanders 
have not had a trial for refusing to work although they 
have been in custody for several days,”’ 

The Melanesians lacked civil rights of any description but 


they were counted in census as ‘“‘native’’.? 
This leads us to the issue of the relations between 


2 It cannot be assumed that the recruits who were not repatriated were 


any better off than those who were. In 1974 I interviewed Darius 
Tomoroka of Ralala, East New Britain who told me that many of the 
returning recruits became mission teachers in their home areas, and 
most became men of status and property as a result of their 
experiences and the goods they aquired. Tomoroka a retired village 
pastor, had himself been a recruit to the Samoan plantations. 


a ‘ 


Melanesians and Samoans. It was clear in the 1920s and 
1930s that many Europeans who were happy to benefit from 
Melanesian labour were unhappy about Melanesian-Samoan 
inter-marriage (Rowe, 1930). It was primarily this 
consideration which made the Germans segregate the 

Melanesians prior to 1918. As we have seen the New Zealand 
| officials did not see fit to continue this segregation. During 

the German period relations between Samoans and 
| Melanesians were surreptitious. It is clear from the previous 
accounts that the Melanesians wanted very much to befriend 
| Samoans and were prepared to give generously of their 
rations to win Samoan approval. 

The Samoan attitude to Melanesians was ambivalent. On 
one hand they probably liked many Melanesians personally 
| and certainly desired the goods which the Melanesians were 
prepared to offer them in exchange for hospitality and 
access to Samoan women. On the other hand Samoans were 
very rank and status conscious. They were aware of the 
menial tasks performed by Melanesians which most 

Samoans declined to perform for wages. They also knew that 
the Europeans looked down on the Melanesians. It was not 
easy for them to fit the Melanesians into their traditional 

scheme of rank and status. 


The Melanesians demonstrated their solidarity and 
identification with Samoans by supporting the Mau and by 
| adopting, as far as they were able, Samoan language and 

customs. In general, it must be said that the Samoans looked 
| down on the Melanesians but there are many examples in 
| the testimonies of the four informants of Samoans 
befriending Melanesians. 

The Samoa Times during the 1920s contains several 

accounts of physical confrontations between Melanesians and 
Samoans. These appear to have been provoked by Samoan 
insults to Melanesians. The fact that most of the Melanesians 
who remained in Samoa took Samoan wives was generally 
explained by Samoans as a result of sorcery rather than the 
actual situation of mutual attraction and generous gift 
giving. We see that in three out of four cases, Samoan 
women proved to be loyal, affectionate’ life-long partners to 
their Melanesian husbands. 
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Another aspect of Melanesian-Samoa relations was 
interaction provided through the church. The Melanesians 
found that church membership was their way of joining in 
Samoan village affairs and in the activities of the 
community at large. Pastors’ schools were the usual means 
for Melanesians and their descendants to become literate. 
While there is evidence that the Melanesians contributed 
generously to the church, the opposite does not always seem 
to have been the case. It was the Melanesians who took the 
initiative to become church members, not the church which 
came to them. As Likou’s account demonstrates, it was often 
difficult for the Melanesians and their descedants to keep 
their pastors with them. Each plantation now has a church 
and a pastor’s house financed largely by Melanesian 
contributions. Yet a large group of retired Melanesians and 
their descendants were living on land at Aleisa until the 
early 1970s when the LMS church evicted them for not 
paying their rent. These people are now renting some land 
from the Methodist Church at Faleula. 


The attitude of Samoans towards Melanesians today is 
not easy to generalise about but it would not be unfair to say 
that the Samoan attitude to most foreigners is ethnocentric 
to some extent. A patronising attitude to Melanesians was 
stimulated not only by the presence of Melanesians on the 
plantations as menial labourers, but also by the stories about 
Melanesians told by Samoan missionaries who had served in 
Papua. Since the 1880s the LMS and the Methodist Mission in 
Samoa had been sending Samoan teachers to Papua and 
New Guinea to work under the authority of European and 
missionaries and in recent decades Samoans held positions of 
authority in the Papuan church. In the early days many 
Samoans lost their lives as a result of disease or violence 
from Papuan villagers. As a result Melanesia gained a 
reputation among Samoans as a wild and savage place, and 
the people of Melanesia were thought of by most Samoans as 
being a backward people ‘‘in the power of the devil.”’ 

Samoans speak disparagingly of the Melanesians skin 
colour, stressing that they are ‘“‘black’’ when in fact only the 
recruits from the Western Solomons, including Bougainville, 
Nissan, and Buka, were actually black. Very dark skin is not 
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admired by the Samoans, but neither is white skin. The 

Samoans consider very light brown skin as being beautiful. 

It is interesting that all the men interviewed spoke 

unselfconsciously of themselves as “tama uli’? (black boys) 

suggesting that they do not regard the term as being 
necessarily derogatory. Another term is used of Melanesians 
by Samoans which is definitely insuiting, this is the term 
“mea uli” or “‘black things’’. 

Ethnocentric or racial prejudice is not the only problem 
that is faced by the few surviving Melanesians and their 
many part-Melanesian descendants. Those who have not 
been absorbed by Samoan families and villages face a 
number of disadvantages compared to most Samoans. 
Firstly , they have no land rights unless these are offered to 
them by their Samoan relatives. Without land on which to 
grow food and cash crops, they depend on cash wages and 
pensions for their subsistence which on Samoan wage scales 
in a time of inflation, means economic hardship. 


The second problem is that without full acceptance and 
encouragement from Samoan relatives it is hard for 
Melanesians and part-Melanesians to participate fully in the 
political life of the nation. Samoa has a modern political 
system built onto the traditional political system of matai. 
Briefly, it operates in the following manner; each Samoan 
extended family owns one or more matai titles and has the 
right to elect one of its members to hold the family title. 
Titles usually pass through the male line and the title holder 
or matai has pule or authority over the family and the lands 
associated with the title. Every village has a political 

hierarchy of matai who jointly form a fono or village 
government. The matai are ranked according to the status 
and history of their title from the highest ali’i ( high chief) to 
the lowest tulafale (orator). 

Under the present system in Samoa, only the matai may 
vote or stand for parliament, except for persons who are 
listed on an electoral roll as ‘independent’ voters. (This 
group consists of those formerly classified as ‘““Europeans’”’ 

| 
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3 The term tama (boy); is used by Samoans of any unmarried male 
regardless of his chronological age. Tamaloa (man) is the term used of 
married males. 
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in the Colonial period. Chinese, part-Europeans and other 
races were classified ‘“‘European’’ but Melanesians were 
classified and counted in census as Samoans or ‘“‘natives’’). 
Those Melanesians who have no family connections to matai 
titles, or part-Melanesians who are not accepted by their 
Samoan relatives, have very little chance of getting a title 
themselves, and have no voice to represent them in 
parliament. A part-Melanesian who receives a title from his 
wife’s family, as in the instance of Mala’s adopted son, is 
expected to vote and act on behalf of his Samoan relatives 
and is in no _ position to represent less _ fortunate 
part-Melanesians. 

It appears that most of the descendants of the 
Melanesian labourers still work on the plantations, now 
owned by the Samoan Government. Education in Samoa is 
not compulsory and is still not universal, while most children 
in Samoa have primary education, only a minority have 
secondary schooling. School fees are expensive in relation to 
low incomes and it seems’ unlikely that many 
part-Melanesians could afford to provide their children with 
lengthy schooling. There is one part-Melanesian teacher I 
know of in Samoa, and discussions with my informants 
suggests that part-Melanesians are eager to migrate to New 
Zealand. Those who have succeeded in this aim seem to be 
doing well. 

In German and early New Zealand times the 
Melanesians’ access to imported goods gave them at least 
some prestige in Samoan eyes, but those days have long 
since gone and the disadvantages outlined above have made 
them and their descendants a relatively underpriviledged 
section of the community. Tapusini is clearly the best off of 
the four old men whose stories have been told here. He had a 
large family and his children and grandchildren are looking 
after him well and treat him with respect. Mala and Likou 
both have children and grandchildren to care for them and 
although they are poor, they seem fairly contented with their 
situation. The saddest case is poor Tui, with no legitimate 
children to care for him and give him affection, he depends 
on the charity of his deceased step-son-in-law’s relatives to 
look after him. He has no home of his own and sleeps in a 
shed near his relative’s home. 
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The author, Malama Meleisea, strolls with Tapusini around the fale of i 
'Tapusini’s family home at Fagali’i near Apia. (Photograph: P.S. Meleisea). 
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The Melanesians who were brought to Samoa made a 
major contribution to the economy of the country. To the 
present day, the plantations created by their labour are a 
substantial source of government revenue and many 
descendants of Melanesians still lived and worked on them 
for a wage of $1.50 a day in 1975, along with casual Samoan 
workers who can always leave the plantations and go home 
to their own villages, cash crops and food gardens. It does 
not seem that those Melanesians who chose to stay or were 
made to stay in Samoa were adequately compensated for 
their lifetime of service. In addition to their pensions they 
surely should have been given freehold blocks of land to live 
and to grow food on as compensation for non-repatriation. 
This would have given their descendants higher status and 
better opportunities in Samoa. 

The old men had all heard of ‘‘Papua New Guinea”’ on 
the radio, but did not associate this name with their home 
islands which they still thought of as separate countries. 
They were surprised and gratified to hear about the recent 
history of their home islands, about Papua New Guinea’s 
then approaching independence and about the development 
and prosperity which had happened there in recent decades. 
It was good for them to have something to be proud of 
regarding their origin and ancestry, after believing most of 
their lives that they came from backward and uncivilized 
places compared to the small self-satisfied islands of Samoa. 
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1979: A footnote 


As this story goes to press, I am happy to say that Tapusini, Tui, 
Mala and Likou are all alive, although the wives of Tapusini and 
Likou have passed away. 

The Manuscript of this book was read in 1977 by Professor Ron 
Crocombe, who asked the New Zealand Catholic Overseas Aid to 
contribute some money for the old men, to which they kindly 
responded with a cheque for US$158.24. Albert Wendt, who also read 
the manuscript, made representations to the Prime Minister of 
Western Samoa and to the manager of the Western Samoa Trust 
Estates Corporation (WSTEC). As a result their pensions were 
increased from $10.00 to $25.00 each month. So far, attempts to 
pursuade, WSTEC or the Government of Western Samoa to grant 
these old men and the descendents of other Melanesians who are 
living on WSTEC plantations land of their own have been unsuccessful. 

Although the blame lies with the New Zealand administration, 
the responsibility for the descendants of Melanesians living on 
WSTEC land belongs to the Government of Western Samoa. There 
are 43 descendants between the ages of 20 and 70 years, of 13 
Melanesians who were never repatriated to New Guinea, now 
working on Mulifanua plantation. Likou is still living, the others 
were Lata, Atana, Soila, Lavesa, Kaio, Malase, Usasasa, Tamiliano, 
Esau Toilane, Nuia and Saloi. 

Some have intermarried, others have Samoan spouses. Likou’s 
eldest daughter was able to list 262 living descendants of the 13 
Melanesians. More than half of these have no access to traditional 
Samoan lands and are totally dependent on the WSTEC plantations 
for their homes, even those who work outside the plantation. 

I have no figures for Vailele and Vaitele but I believe that there 
are many part-Melanesians facing similar insecurity there. It is 
true that many part-Melanesians have been assimilated, through 
marriage, into Samoan families and through them have gained com- 
munity position, access to land and political representation. But it 
also seems there are hundreds of part-Melanesians for whom this 
has not been the case. 

Hoping to get some attention given to this matter I took Mr 
Ebia Olewale, Papua New Guinea’s Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and now, Deputy Prime Minister, to visit Tapusini and Likou. Mr 
Olewale expressed interest in and sympathy for these men and their 
families, even saying that he would try to arrange for them to visit 
their home villages before they died, but nothing came of this 
proposal. 

This book is written for Tapusini, Likou, Tui and Mala, for the 
other Melanesians who were never repatriated and for their descen- 
dants. There are only a few in a crowded island and a crowded 
world, but their children should be proud of them. 
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O Tama Uli is an historical account of Melanesian 
indentured labour in Western Samoa. It is based on personal accounts 
of men who left their homes in Melanesia to work on German 
plantations in Western Samoa and gives unique insights into the 
German regime, the “Mau” movement and the New Zealand 
administration there. ( 
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